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Shakuntala, first introduced to Europe by Sir William
s at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and now
irsally known and acclaimed as a work of genius, we
, for example, a classic picture of the Indian ascetic:

See where stands the hermit, horridly austere,
Whom clinging vines are choking, tough and sere:
Half buried in an anthill that has grown
About him standing post-like and alone;

Sun-stared with dim eyes that know no rest,
The dead skin of a serpent on his breast,
So long he stood unmoved, insensate there,'
That birds built nests within his mat of hair.1

!ere clearly Indian asceticism has reverted to a type
much less worthy than that of the Bodhisattva, the
Servant of Man, which Buddhism had striven with splen-
did sanity to establish. It is noteworthy that Fa Hian
accepts as historic such legends of the suffering Bodhi-
sattva as his giving his own flesh to redeem the dove caught
by a hungry hawk. He may well have seen this picture
in the Caves of Ajanta, where the dove is seen weighed in
a golden balance'against the flesh of the saint, and eager
as Herodotus for marvels, have interpreted it as history.

The relations of the secular and the religious are well
illustrated in the drama of India, Some scholars see a
dramatic quality in the dialogue hymns of the Rig-Veda:
and these were probably recited antiphonally. In the
Upanishads this is a marked feature, and such poems as
the Katha Upanishad are still so recited. Under the lovely
Sal Trees of Dr. Tagore's Asram I have listened spell-
bound to this antiphonal chanting of the dialogue between
King Death and the boy Naciketas, who wrests from him
the secret of immortality,

These are the beginnings of miracle-plays or 'mysteries'
which develop into the popular religious dramas of Krishna
or of the Buddha, and into the still more popular dramas
of the Guptan age.

* Shafantala, A. W, Ryder.